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is romantic in Tennyson cannot be reduced to
unreality. Again, if Bagehot's theory is described
purely in terms of the literesque, it amounts to
the following statement: Pure art is produced when
any subject " fit to be put in a book " is treated
with simplicity and with a minimum of detail;
ornate art, when such a subject is treated in com-
plexity, or with a maximum of detail. Such a rule
might serve rather awkwardly to explain certain
variations between classic and romantic technique,
but for any practical purpose it is hopelessly
inadequate. Indeed, one cannot arrive at a satis-
factory distinction in this matter by employing the
methods of the schoolmen. A more thoroughly
inductive definition, a more elaborate analysis of
classicism and romanticism as historical move-
ments are necessary. Bagehot's most serious limita-
tion as a literary critic, and one very common in
his time, was a want of scientific scholarship.
His account of " grotesque art " describes excel-
lently, I think, the practice of a few poets in a few
poems. Browning's " Caliban upon Setebos"
does certainly present " mind in unusual circum-
stances," or " under difficulties." His " Pied Piper
of Hamelin " presents the bourgeois nature " in the
utmost difficulty, in contact with magic and the
supernatural." And the Fables of La Fontaine, it
might be added, represent human nature under
difficulties, in strange and peculiar conjunction with
animal nature, and with the animal world. Yet
the examples of such art are few, and by no means
sufficiently important to require a separate category,
equal in status to the classic or romantic.